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Overtro og Trolddom. Alfr. Lehmann. Kjobenhavn : 1893-94. 8°, 
pp. vi, 166, 191, 173, 390, xiii. Aberglaube und Zauberei. [Stutt- 
gart : F. Enke, 1898.] 

Professor Lehmann's book, now rendered easily accessible to foreign 
students, performs a threefold service to the world of science. It con- 
tains a wonderfully complete and scholarly history of superstition and 
magic ; it affords to psychologists a study in primitive, ancient, and 
modern mental processes ; and it deserves the gratitude of the anthropol- 
ogist and the sociologist in that it sheds the light of a sensible psychology 
on some of the less-understood sides of early and modern superstition 
and religion. The volume warrants translation into English. Only a 
few of its many suggestive facts and conclusions can be stated here. 

Superstitions are the aberrations of man's mind in the field of 
religion and science. Superstition is a relative term ; the lines of its 
definition are vanishing ones, for all depends upon the standpoint of 
judgment. Superstition is science until it is superseded or disproved 
repeatedly and emphatically. Keppler demolished the science of as- 
trology, which thereupon sunk to the position of a groundless super- 
stition. Superstition is, in fine, that which comes into strife with our 
own religious or scientific conceptions of the real and true; "every 
general idea is superstitious which either has no foundation in a certain 
religion, or is in strife with the scientific conception of nature of a given 
time." As for magic, " superstition is the theory ; magic the practice." 

These definitions indicate the scope of the work, which treats of 
shamanism, demonology, methods of divining the future, ordeals, witch- 
processes, etc., together with the pseudo-sciences, such as astrology, 
alchemy, spiritualism, and theosophy. 

Historically, much of European superstition and magic originated 
in the East. There were two chief streams of Oriental influence — one 
flowing immediately from Chaldea, succeeding the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great, the other derived less directly from the same country 
through the medium of Jews, Egyptians, and Arabs, and arriving in 
southern Europe with the Moors. 

Professor Lehmann's historical treatment of the subject is remarka- 
bly complete ; the instances are well selected and the arrangement all 
that could be asked. We find that the Chaldean ideas and practices, 
which are described in detail, moved steadily westward, taking on 
a character peculiar to the nations within which they were trans- 
planted. Indigenous contributions to the borrowed product are found 
to have been almost negligible. The greater part of these super- 
stitions passed over into the Middle Ages and were adopted, with 
characteristic modification of details, into the medieval church. 
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To this point the southern stream also converges, bringing Hebrew- 
cabalistic methods, the search for the philosopher's stone, and the read- 
ing of the stars. As usual with the ignorant, the more advanced sci- 
ence was taken to be sorcery ; persecution of the Jews and savage 
witch-processes alternated with complacent, metaphysical reasonings 
on questions which were either imaginary or for which a solution 
could not possibly be found. After these empty dogmatists came the 
pioneers of the modern world, Paracelsus, Roger Bacon, and their fel- 
lows, soon to be succeeded by Galileo, Keppler, and Huygens, in the 
light of whose discoveries the quondam sciences were shown to be 
mere superstition. 

In the third part of the treatise we are introduced to the modern 
forms of superstition and magic — spiritualism, "psychic force," 
alleged power over the " foi^rth dimension," theosophy, and fakirism. 
Recalling the definition of superstition with which Professor Lehmann 
begins his work, it is clear that the fact of his treating these subjects at 
all is evidence of his conviction that they are unable to endure the 
tests of modern scientific norms ; his own investigations have aided in 
bringing out some of their charlatanism. The full history of Sweden- 
borg, Andrew Jackson Davis, and Madame Blavatsky is given, as well 
as the results of experiments and observations made by the author and 
other psychologists of note. 

It is in the fourth part of this work, however, that theories and 
views are presented which are new to anthropology, at least in the 
matter of their apt and systematic application to phenomena in the 
life of the uncivilized and»of the ancients. 

In short, the author, after explaining the nature of sleep, dreams, 
somnambulism, ecstasy, hysteria, and hypnosis, proceeds to apply such 
psychic conclusions in an explanation of religion and sorcery. He 
discusses normal and abnormal inexactitude in the processes of obser- 
vation, memory, and association of ideas ; the effect on judgment of 
prejudice, mental strain, fear, and terror ; and the results of practice 
and habit. Experimental demonstration is appended in most cases. 
Applying conclusions to the history of superstition, many of the fabu- 
lous monsters, stellar portents, cases of " supernatural " healing, dream- 
prophecies, and omens in general yield a reasonable explanation. 
Synchronous, involuntary, and automatic movements are found to 
produce the table-moving of the modern spiritualists ; many of their 
feats are merely skillful imposture, effected by manual dexterity. 

Sleep, dreams, somnambulism, hallucinations (normal and abnor- 
mal), epilepsy, hysteria, and hypnotic suggestion have had, the author 
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thinks, an immense influence upon the superstition of all times. Hys- 
teria and hypnosis are shown to be closely related in nature, while 
autohypnosis, with self-suggestion, is found to be induced by the use 
of certain narcotics, or by the fixing of attention ("contemplation") 
upon some object such as water, a crystal, a shining ball, a part of the 
body, or the like. Prophets, from the Siberian shaman to the Delphic 
Pythia, have, by intoxication, brought themselves into autohypnotic 
trances and ecstasies. Nervous persons make the best " mediums," 
and, naturally enough, women far surpass men in this field. Sweden- 
borg and Davis were nervous wrecks. Moreover, the power to act as 
mediums is sometimes lodged in a special people ; for instance, the 
Etruscans and Finns, whose magic besides bears strong resemblance to 
that of the Chaldeans. 

Application of these psychic theories is successfully and convincingly 
made to many prehistoric and historic cases. Lehmann's work seems 
to have made a decided contribution to anthropological data and 
theory. Albert G. Keller 

Archceological Report, i8gg. Being part of Appendix to the Report of the 
Minister of Education, Ontario. Toronto: 1900. iv, 199 pp., illus- 
trations. 

The Reports of this series are always welcome as they contain new 
material in regard to the archeology of Canada. In addition to the 
report by the archeologist, Mr David Boyle, this volume includes the 
following papers : New sites in (North) Victoria county, by G. E. 
Laidlaw ; Notes on sites of Huron villages in Simcoe county, by An- 
drew F. Hunter ; Description of village, by Samuel D. Frazer ; Indian 
village sites in the counties of Oxford and Waterloo, by W. J. Wintem- 
berg ; The Wyandots, by William E. Connelley ; The war of the 
Iroquois, by Benjamin Suite ; Notes on some Mexican relics, by Mrs 
Wm. Stuart ; Pagan dance songs of the Iroquois, by Alex. T. Cringan ; 
and A study of the word Toronto, by Gen. John S. Clark ; also an 
obituary notice of Dr Brinton. 

Mr Boyle's report, after mentioning the additions to the Museum, 
adds some notes on clay and stone pipes, bone articles, some curiously 
marked phalangeal bones, a rattlesnake gorget, Huron crania, an Iro- 
quois medicine-man's mask, , the " Macassa," an article of " vegetal 
character " carved by a white person ; and on the remains on Pelee 
island. There are also brief remarks on the Big Corn feast (Lower 
Cayuga), naming a child, the peach-stone game, the wake game, the 
invitation stick, and Turtle clan names. 

The finding of a specimen of the " rattlesnake shell gorget " so far 
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